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A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR TEACHERS. 


Editor, W. N. HAILMANN, Detroit, Mich. 
Publisher, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


OuR AIM.-The NEW EDUCATION is the mouth-piece of the 
AMERICAN FROEBEL UNION, to every member of which it 
is sent regularly. Being thus the officialy organ of the 
kindergarteners of this country, it is intended to give 
utterance to the best thoughts, record of the leading facts 
and announcement of the most interesting events connected 
with this revolution in primary education. It is a journal 
for Parents as well as for Teachers; and for intelligent 
Public School Teachers generally, as well as for those who 
have been specially trained in the principles of Froebel. 
Aside from its discussion of methods of instruction, the 
attention it gives to Home-Culture and to Hygiene both at 
home and at school, should make it indispensable to all who 
have to do with the training of children. 

The numbers for 1882 (Vol. VI) will contain entire Mr. 
Hailmann’s new work called “ PRIMARY HELPS,” with 
fourteen full-page illustrations. 

OuR TERMS.—The subscription to the NEw EDUCATION 
is One Dollar a year; to English subscribers, Five Shillings. 
Instead of making deductions or offering cheap premiums, 
we prefer to charge the full dollar for the paper and then 

e it worth the dollar to every subscriber. To encour- 
our friends to make extra effort, however, we offer six 
subscriptions for five dollars. 

How TO SEND MONEY.—Money may be sent with perfect 
safety gp ge Ppp registered letter, or draft on New 
York. Bills and currency usually reach us, but are sent 
solely at the risk of the sender. e do not refuse postage- 
stamps, though we prefer the money sent some other way. 

How To CHANGE THE ADDRESS.—When ‘the subscrip- 
tion is received, the wrappers are at once written for the 

ear. It is, therefore, some trouble to change an address. 

et we always do it cheerfully, provided the subscriber 
remembers to give the post-oftiee from which, as well as 
the post-office to which, the address is to be changed. 

MissinG PAPERS.—In so large a subscription list. anum- 
ber of the NEw EDUCATION may fail to reach a subscriber 
forsome month. If the paper is not received:by the end of 
the month, always send a postal card at once, and the miss- 
mupeper will be resent by return mail. 

RITE CAREFULLY, DISTINCTLY, FULLY.—Our readers 
would hesitate to believe us if we should tell them how 

e a proportion of the letters we receive are imperiect, 
often failing to specify what is wanted, oftener failing to 
give the post-office address, sometimes even omitting the 
name of the writer. We deem it due to ourselves as well 
as to our customers to fill every order promptly and 
accurately. If our friends will be sure their orders are 
distinct, we can assure them there will be very few mis- 
takes, and those few will be cheerfully rectified as soon as 
we learn of them. 











E direct the attention of our readers 

to the article, “ School Work-shops,” 
published in this number. It contains 
“words fitly spoken” by one entitled above 
all others to speak. In plain logical lan- 
guage, Bertha von Marenholtz-Buelow 
reveals in this sketch the pedagogic hol- 
lowness of the Danish and Swedish systems 
of manual training of children, and leads us 


back to Froebel and his great Finnish fol- 
lower, Uno Cygnaeus. There is in the 
efforts made in this direction in our own 
country much of the pernicious working- 
man tendency criticized in this article, and 
it will be well even for the authorities of 
Washington University and Felix Adler 
to peruse this article and compare their 
work with its teachings. Miss Blow has 
done a great service to education by her 
excellent translation of thearticle. It has 
been reprinted by Mr. Bardeen as one ot 
his “ School-Room Classics,” and copies 
may be had at 15 cents each. 


E have received excellent accounts 

of Mrs. Kraus-Boelte’s work at Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard this summer. The many 
teachers and kindergartners who went 
there to listen to her teaching, were de- 
lighted with her affability as well as with 
the logical clearness and unreserved gen- 
erosity with which she gave them of her 
rich store of experience and insight. They 
came away deeply impressed with the 
enthusiasm that makes her work beauti- 
ful to all who see it. 


[HE object-teaching, which is becoming 
a feature of some schools, the familiar- 
ity with things and ideas rather than with 
their printed conventional signs, which is 
taught, will have an effect upon the men- 
tal habits of one’s entire life. In the com- 
ing generation, as a result of this new 
teaching, there may be expected a readier 
comprehension of new ideas, a more live- 
ly spirit of inquiry and public discussion, 
a keener perception of what is honest and 
solid, a less charitable toleration of words 
which do not clothe ideas, a decreased 
demand for “ glittering generalities,” anda 
quicker perception of the vulnerable 


points of any scheme or doctrine, whether 
it relates to popular government, social 
science, or household economy.— Boston 
Advertiser. 
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ROEBEL says in a letter to Mrs. 

Schmieder, of Dresden, dated 1850: 
“ Frankly, not a single oné of the kinder- 
gartens now in existence satisfies the ideal 
that I have within me, although every di- 
rector and trustee of a kindergarten not 
‘ only has the notion, but expresses it as his 
conviction, that he represents the idea of 
a kindergarten in accordance with my 
meaning and in my spirit.” Of course, 
this remark does not apply to the United 
States of to-day! 


LADY visited a kindergarten and, be- 
coming interested, took a seat with 
the children at the table. A little boy 
next her was attracted by her bright kid 
gloves and stroked them. “Do you know 
what these gloves are made of?” asked 
the lady. “Yes, God made them.” . “Oh 
no, my boy, God does not make gloves ; 
they are made by men and women. They 
take the skin of little tender lambs, make 
it into soft leather, and cut the gloves out 
‘of this.” “Yes,” .said the little boy, 
noticing the seams, “‘ but God sews them.” 
We have rarely heard an anecdote that 
characterizes more impressively the blas- 
phemous proceeding of teaching little 
children about God, before they can grasp 
the idea. 





_— 
—> oo 


The Summer Kindergarten Institute. 





The Summer Kindergarten Institute at 
Detroit was in every respect a success. 
Twenty-one ladies attended the exercises, 
and the great majority of these during the 
entire term of six weeks. All but three 
of the ladies were teachers and kinder- 
gartners of experience. The daily ses- 
sions of the Institute lasted from 9 to 12 
o’clock a. M., and from 2 to 4 p. M. Dur- 
ing the morning session a course of lec- 
tures was delivered on the following sub- 
jects: (1) General plan of the work; 
(2) Universality of law and diversity of 
facts; (3) Connection of Contrast; (4) 
From impression to thought, emotion, and 
will; (5) Laws of Growth; (6) Self-activ- 
ity; (7) Relative values of knowledge 
and character; (8) Individual and social 
phases of child life; (9) Plan of work in 
education; (10-14) Froebel’s gifts and 
occupations; (15) Love of childhood; 
(16, 17) How to reach the three R.’s; (18) 
Complete living. In addition, there were 
twelve theoretical and practical lessons on 
elementary geometry ; daily lessons with 
practical exercises on the use of the gifts 
and occupations, with particular reference 





to advanced work; daily exercises in 
group-work at tables of various sizes, with 
special reference to the zsthetic phases of 
this work ; and practice in marching and 
in the handling of songs and games. 

The afternoons were devdted to the 
preparation of schools of work by those 
who desired this, and in practice with 
group-work with reference to its practi- 
cal phases. Good seeds were sown in 
abundance, and we are sure they will ger- 
minate in most cases and bring forth de- 
licious fruit. 

i slips 
The Detroit Training School for Kin- 
dergartners. 








This institution will open its next term 
on the 16th of October with unusual fa- 
cilities for thorough and efficient work. 
Its sessions will be held daily and will 
continue through eight months with the 
interruptio& of the customary Christ- 
mas and Easter holidays. 

The following subjects will be treated 
successively in adequate courses of lec- 
tures: (1) Elementary Geometry; (2) 
Elementary Botany and Zodédlogy; (3) 
Physiology and Psychology ; (4) History 
of Pedagogy; (5) Froebel’s Principles 
and Methods; (6) Kindergarten Practice. 

Special attention will be paid to draw- 
ing, songs and games, calisthenic exer- 
cises, the art of telling stories, and group- 
work. 

Full schools of work will be prepared 
by the pupils, under the supervision of 
competent teachers. 

Unusual opportunities for the observa- 
tion of kindergarten work and for limited 
practice will be afforded in a number of 
excellent kindergartens. 

Ladies wishing to become kindergart- 
ners should possess a fair school educa- 
tion, a genial disposition, a quick mind, 
and a genuine respect for childhood. 

The principal ot the school, W. N. 
Hailmann, will furnish any additional in- 
formation. 





—— 
<i> © 


Organization of Kindergarten Work. 





[We translate the following theses on organization 
of kindergarten work in Switzerland, from C. Kuet- 
tel’s excellent work on the kindergarten in Switzer- 
land.—Eb. | 

1, Kindergarten education, conscien- 
tiously built upon Froebel’s principles 
and ideas, is the most natural and rational 
for children from the third year of life to 
their entrance into the public school. 

z. In all cases, the kindergarten is 4 
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help training, in many cases very necessary 


- to home training. 


3. The kindergarten is the best and a 
necessary preparation for the public 
school, and the first and needed link in its 
organism. 

4. It is a sacred duty of every friend of 
genuine culture of the people, and partic- 
ularly of kindergarten associations, to 
enlighten the people concerning Froebel’s 
principles ot education and to refute preju- 
dices against it. 

5. Wherever the need of collective edu- 
eation of children below school age exists, 
a kindergarten ought to be established. 

6. In the kindergartens parents should 
have an opportunity to become familiar 
with the principles of kindergarten 
training and with Froebel’s material for 
play and occupation; for the same pur- 
pose the girls of the upper classes should 
be admitted to the kindergarten. 

7. Wherever this is practicable, the kin- 
dergarten should be made an institution 
for the practical training of children’s 
nurses in natural methods of education, 
and tor preparing girls for their educa— 
tional duties as future mothers. 

8. The state should secure satisfactory 
instruction in Froebelian pedagogics for 
the pupils of normal schools. 

g Every kindergarten should have the 
use of two spacious rooms satisfying all 
esthetic requirements. 

10. These rooms should be well fur- 
nished with the necessary furniture and 
the requisite apparatus of instruction. 

11. A play-ground and a garden for 
planting is an indispensable requisite of 
the kindergarten. 

iz. Normally developed children are 
received into the kindergarten trom the 
third year of age until their entrance into 
school. ; 

13. The kindergarten naturally has 
several grades, corresponding with the 
age and development of the children. 

‘14. Wherever there are several kinder- 
gartens, the children of the same grade 
should, if possible, be united in one kin- 
dergarten. 

15. The number of children entrusted 
to one kindergartner should not exceed 20 
Or 25. 

16. If more children apply, the estab- 
lishment of a new kindergarten should be 
aimed at. At any rate a properly trained 
assistant should be employed. In this 
Case, too, the number of children should 
not exceed forty. 





17. The candidate for the calling ofa 


kindergartner must be physically strong 
and healthy, at least 17 years old, well 
gifted intellectually, and of a noble dispo- 
sition, and generally furnished with the 
requisite qualties for an educator of little 
children; great precaution and conscien- 
tiousness is therefore needed in admitting 
candidates to training-schools. 

18. She needs for her professional edu- 
cation profound general culture, and must 
prove in an examination that she is in 
possession of the knowledge to be obtained 
in a well-conducted primary school of 
four grades. 

19. The professional training extends 
over a period of at least two years, and 
should not merely concern itself with the. 
theory and practice of the kindergarten, 
but should also further advance the gen- 
eral culture, inculcate a knowledge of 
general pedagogics and prepare for in- 
struction in elementary schools. 

zo. For at least one year the graduated 
kindergartner should be active as assistant 
in a well-conducted kindergarten, before 
undertaking the work independently. 

21. A library of the best writings on 
subjects of general education and on the 
pedagogics of the kindergarten should be 
at the disposal of the kindergartner; she 
should be enabled to meet the superin- 
tending authorities and other kindergart- 
ners in regular conferences; an efficient 
professional inspection should give her 
advice and help; well-conducted review 
courses should be attended by her from 
time to time. 

22. The kindergartner should obtain her 
training in a seminary recognized by the 
state; no kindergartner should be engaged 
without the certificate of such an institu- 
tion. 

(To be concluded.) 





Talkie, Talkie, Talkie, Talkie. - 





The following is such a splendid example of the 
teacher who keeps up a continuous fusilade of words, 
that I substitute it in place of an original article on 
“Too Much Talking.”—Ep. Indiana School Journal. 


A READING LESSON, 


Number Ones may take their readers. 
Turn! Together! What a noise! 
Try again, and all be careful ! 

Please don’t scuff your feet so, boys ! 
Stand! Well, stand, and not keep moving ! 
Pass! Step lightly; don’t you know 
Every time you cross the floor 

You interrupt the school below ? 
Open readers! What’s the lesson? 
You may tell me, Johnnie Dare. 
Well, I’m waiting for an answer ! 
Don’t you know, or don’t you care? 
Yes, that’s right—I see you know it, 
But another time, be quick !— 
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Front line step together closer ! 

You commence the lesson, Dick. 
Stop! Well, Daisy, what’s the matter? 
Glad to have you criticise. . 

Right, the book should be held lower. 
Where are all the others’ eyes? 

‘Dick, continue! Drop your right hand! 
One’s enough to hold the book. 

If you sat up here where J do, 

You could see how bad you look. 
Stand up straight and read much louder ; 
Emphasize the word unite : 

Don’t you see it’s in italics? 

Read again, and get right ! 

O, no, no, not that way! Listen! 

Can you say it, Eddie Rea? 

Joe repeat it! Nannie say it! 

Charles you try it! That's the way! 
Now begin the lesson over ; 

Show some life, for -pity’s sake ! 

Read as if you liked to do it !— 

Fred, your'e only half awake— 

You may show them how to read it, 
Minnie Miller ;—Notice, please, 

That she holds the book correctly, 

, Toes the mark, and reads with ease. 
You might all do just as nicely— 
Minnie isa girl who tries !— 

What is that! Who threw that spit-ball? 
Will the one that did it, rise / / 

Some one threw it, that is certain, 

And he may as well confess. 

Jimmy Cronin! I'm astonished / 

Well, you stay in this recess! 

Read the second stanza, Katie. 

Two much noise in Number Twos !— 
No, say! Don’t interrupt! 

I told you I should not excuse. 

Now then Katie, read up lively ; 
Make up time that’s run to waste! 
Speak the words much mote distinctly ; 
You’re in almost too great haste, 

That will do: now close your readers. 
Next time you must study more. 

Don’t forget to walk on tip-toe 

When you go across the floor. 


Lulu goes before you do. 
Sit! Don’t rattle pencils, children ! 
Thank the Lord, that class is through ! 








hee 
—<— oo 


Books and Pamphlets Received. 





Turn! Be careful! Pass!—Wait, Tommy,— 
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principles instilled in the process. of acquiring 
art of reading are the most likely to producea 
abiding influence upon the character of man”; and” 
he assigns this remarkable influence to reading,” 
after stating approvingly in the previous sentence 
that Lycurgus “forbade his subjects to have an 
written laws, because he thought it more conduc 
to the virtue and happiness of a state that governing 
principles should become interwoven with the man. 
ners and breeding of the people.” 
A writer who can, in a short one-page preface, | 
unfold so stupendous a lack of logic in his mental 
constitution surely does not deserve the confidence 
of thoughtful teachers ; a wealthy and philanthropic” 
lady who consents to diffuse such nonsense, proves 
herself unworthy of her wealth and generosity ; and 
a Bureau of Education that lends itself to such 
ridiculous performances, deserves to be modified, 
The style of the book is heavy and unattractive, 
and moves in spheres far removed from our ele-: 
mentary schools. What is a ten or twelve-year old? 
urchin going to do about “‘ reflecting for a moment. 
what our feelings are on witnessing an enemy lying’ 
in death”; or about “voices that, like the creative: 
spirit, move over the wild chaos of impulse in the} 
youthful breast, and may attune the manners not’ 
only to the proprieties of the social world, but to the 
harmonies of the universe ’, ? aa 
However, he does in some places come down to 
refreshing facetiousness. Thus he informs the rea 
ing youngster (he addresses himself almost ¢ 
clusively to the male members of the public school 
on page 30 that “There are two ways of passi 
strangers or acquaintances on the street; one is td 
brush by them with a rude, contemptuous swaggeéf 
or thoughtless rush, with, perhaps, a_ piercing 
whistle, or loud shout directed to some dis 
quarter ; and the other is to show them some respect- 
ful recognition of their presence”; and that “The 
latter is by far the best way for our,own credit.” No one 
can fail to notice the high moral incentive in this 
advice. On the previous page he warns again 
pointing at persons, “Never,” he says, “ poi 
with your finger, nor point at persons with anything, 
How often has the pointing of fire arms in jest) 
proved a source of life-long wretchedness to’ those” 
who have done it”! Just think of that “ finger” or 
“anything” going off ! é 
Much of the author’s advice is antiquated and for 7 
eign to the spiritfof our republic. What have we to | 
do with “ gentility,” as used in this book through-* 
out, in its aristocratic English sense; or with the 
French squirming and scraping that makes a bow to), 
promiscuous assemblies in a public room, and then’ 
jostles a weaker man out of a good seat in order 
to secure it for’the grinning oily self; or with they 




















Goop Benavior. _ Phelps’ Elementary Reader for | jedieval “manhood” which makes it desirable for. 
Public Schools. Brattleboro: Cheney & Clapp, 1881. | « 4 gentlemen to know how to fence, to box, to ride: 


It is difficult to decide which is the most amazing | to shoot, to swim, to play at billiards,” and even “to” 
feature of this publication, the self complacent ob- | dance.” And yet this is the kind of advice with 
tuseness of its author, the credulity of Mrs. Elizabeth | which Mrs. Thompson, with the aid of the Bureau” 
Thompson who sends the book out as a present, or | of Education, philanthropically regales our public” 
the insolence of the Bureau of Education at Wash- | schools. ’ Y 
tngton, which uses the public funds in forwarding If some true American woman, who has freed .het | 
this present through the mails. mind of imported and inherited traces of the form 

The author and compiler treats in this book of | slavery of her sex (which is one of the key-notes of 
dréss, carriage and bearing, conversation and other | this little book) and of English caste life, were t07 
i matters in which external etiquette is of value, | prepare a compendium of rules of good behavior fot | 
i interspersing his rules with a shallow show of re- | discussion, memorizing, and practice by the pupils: 
h spect for ethical principles. He, then, offers his | of our public schools,,she would find much that 18; 
‘buvok as an Elementary Reader to the public schools | serviceable in this ‘‘ Elementary Reader” ; nay, evel 
with the apologetic remark that “it is designed | as it is, we can recommend it to careful teachers a8) 
simply as a READER for the reading classes of the | a help in oral lessons on the subjects presented ; but” 
public schools, and for no other purpose.” Yet he | as a reading book ‘‘for the reading classes of our! 
says, further down on the same page, that ‘‘the | public schools,” it is worse than worthless. ; 
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Plate IX. 





This plate contains similar symmetrical 
combinations and modifications of geo- 
metrical forms, based on the octagon. 

or 
The School Work-Shop. 


BY B. VON. MARONHOLTZ-BUELOW. 
[ Translated by Miss Susan E. Blow.| 


The question of manual labor as an edu- 
cational appliance is again arresting the 
attention of serious thinkers. 
of this newly awakened interest is twofold. 
On the one hand, the increasing demands 
of the school upon the intellectual facul- 
ties of childhood and youth and the unde- 
niable dangers to the health of the rising 
generation resulting therefrom necessitate 
the counterpoise of increased physical 
strength; on the other hand the growing 
application of machinery by constantly 
withdrawing more work from the un- 
skilled laborer demands his transformation 
into a skilled workman who can conquer 
by an increased power of artistic perform- 
ance the poverty which threatens him. 

It devolved upon the school,—and _par- 
ticularly upon the common school,—to 
consider the obligation entailed upon edu- 
cation by this transformation of the rela- 
tions of life. Yet it must never consent 
to prepare the pupil for his future practi- 
cal vocation at the expense of his general 
culture and development. To give this 
general culture is the essential end of the 
school, and only in so far as manual labor 
can be made a means to this end, has the 
school the right to include it among her 
appliances. 

For more than a century attempts have 
been made to introduce manual labor into 
schools. Yet all of these experiments,— 
from that of Pestalozzi to those of Salz- 
mann, Fellenberg, Wilderspin, Wehrli, 
Lancaster, Owen, and others,—have failed 
to produce permanent results. Thus far 
handwork has held its own only in 
asylums and houses of refuge, and its main 
object has been not the training of the 
children, but pecuniary profit. 

The renewal of the effort to introduce 
handwork into schools meets with violent 
opposition, particularly from the schools 
themselves. — 

The Industrial schools of Denmark and 
Sweden (due mainly to the praiseworthy 
efforts of Herr von Klausen Kaas) serves 
chiefly to provide indoor work for adults 
in their leisure hours, and the manual 


The cause. 





training schools for children which have 
grown from them are of too recent date to 
yield valid results. The same may be said 
of similar experiments in various parts of 
Germany, as well as of those in Austria, 
where Director Schwab has sought to 
unite manual training schools with his 
very flourishing school-gardens. 

In addition to these experiments may be 
mentioned the institutions whose object is 
to provide work for the pupils in the com- 
mon schools, in their free hours, in order 
at once to save them from the danger ot 
falling into idleness, and to initiate them 
into technical processes. One of these 
institutions has been founded by Professor 
Schmidt von Schwarzenberg in Erlangen, 

It is no part of my object to dispute the 
usefulness of any of these institutions, 
They were unquestionably to prepare the 
laborer for his future vocation, and it must 
farther be admitted that work, or in fact 
all activity, is valuable for its reaction on 
moral development. It is evident, how- 
ever, that none of these schools offer a so- 
lution to the problem of utilizing manual labor 
in the interests of general education. 

In order that practical work may be- 
come a developing instrumentality, it must 
find means to exercise those powers of 
childhood and youth which the school 
with its present methods is powerless to 
influence. Evidently this exercise cannot 
be merely technical and mechanical, but 
must be of sucha nature that through it 
will-power may be’ developed into capa- 
bility of right action, and repeated action 
result in the formation of character. 
Finally the zsthetic sense must be awak- 
ened, and the executive side of zsthetic 
culture promoted by the practical exercise 
of the active powers begun in the period 
of earliest childhood, and carried- on 
throughout the period of youth: 

These varied demands of education, neg- 
lected by the school, are at present met 
mainly by the family,—by private instruc- 
tion, and by schools of art and technology. 
From the educational standpoint all of 
these instrumentalities are insufficient for 
the work attempted. They begin too late 
to accomplish satisfactory results, and they 
exhaust the strength of the children in- 
stead of giving them the refreshment 
necessary after the. work of the school. 
The new school work shops on their 
side fail to develop the artistic and zsthetic 
faculties, and inasmuch as they offer only 
mechanical occupation give no reaction 
from the routine of school. Whatever may 
be the occupation,—joiner’s or turners’ 
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Did ctiiiks Minding or dealilaindisi 


_ —basket weaving or card-board modelling, 


—it can yield educational results only 
when, in addition to the technical skill it 
develops, it sets in movement the powers 
of the mind. It must in one word allow 
free initiative,—offer a field for the play of 
spontaneity. The development of child- 
hood requires imperatively the union of 
intellectual and physical activities. The 
mind is refreshed, not by inaction, but by 
varied exercises of its activity. The in- 
evitable result of purely mechanical work 
is ennui, than which nothing is more in- 
imical to youth, or more destructive to 
the dawning love of work. 





Moreover, the exercises in the existing 
school work shops are suitable only 
for older children. Little children, how- 
ever, need the exercise of their bodily 
powers and organs even more than the 
older ones, who are capable of greater 
persistence in study. Again, the sitting 
posture demanded by the ‘technical activi- 
ties above mentioned is little in accord 
with the educational demand that the body 
shall be strengthened by movement. The 
inadequacy of these institutions and their 
very moderate influence upon: the culture 
and development of the children explains 
the opposition excited by them, and in- 
tensified by their demand, that the regular 
school hours shall be curtailed in their 
interest. Only when these institutions 
can show valid educational results, can the 
school surrender to them with a part of 
its work a part of its time. When they 
do show such results, the arms will fail 
from the hands of their antagonists. 


In order that manual work on the part 
of children may become something more 
than mere trifling, and exercise a perma- 
nent effect upon their general culture and 
future practical vocation, it is imperative 
that the hands and the senses which are 
the first and most important instruments 
of all work, should be trained earlier, and 
therefore better than is at present the case. 
One need only to examine the awkward 
hands and stiff fingers of the majority of 
children, and particularly of children be- 
longing to the lower classes, to convince 
himself of their sad need of training,—and 
he need only look at their rough and 
clumsy work to feel sure that it will re- 
quire long and painful practice before 
they can become capable of any form of 
artistic productivity. Yet the hand may 
be cultivated, almost without effort, in 
babyhood and early childhood, when its 
flexibility and pliability make it suscepti- 








ble to influence. Nature herself points 
out the true path by making the use of the 
hands, and with this the exercise of the 
sense otf touch, a conspicuous necessity of 
the earliest period of life. He who has 
eyes to see will discern in the play of 
childhood that imperative need of being 
creatively active, which is the germ of all 
human culture. 

Here, as elsewhere, our conventional 
education is blind to the indications of 
nature. Instead of utilizing the activity of 
play to develop the senses and organs 
which are the instruments of all culture, 
our schools, at best, leave play to itself, or 
to chance, and sometimes even interfere 
with its instructive manifestations and sup- 
pressthem. Toooften in infant schools and 
orphan asylums the children are required 
to sit inactive, with folded hands, instead 
of being allowed a normal activity, and 
being guided through this activity to its 
legitimate end. 

It is the distinctive merit of the method 
of the Froebel kindergarten that it so 
utilizes the instinctive activity of human 
nature as to aid in the realization of its 
natural end, and through manual exercises 
regulated by law, gives general prepara- 
tory training for all forms of work. The 
first conditions of technical skill are 
strength and pliability of the bodily 
organs, and particularly of the hand, and 
these are easily developed by utilizing the 
playful activity of early childhood. If 
this early preparatory training is neg- 
lected, tenfold the time, trouble and effort 
are required to attain lesser results at a 
later period. Hence, truly educative school 
work shops pre-suppose such training 
of the hand in the very first period of life, 
as will facilitate the acquirement ot tech- 
nical skill. 

In order, however, to the transformation 
of play into an alphabet of work, there is 
needed a scientific foundation or method. 
Such a method can be drawn only from 
the essential nature of man himself, mani- 
tested in the spontaneous course of his 
development, as reflected in history. In 
the progressive history of human culture 
may be traced the process by which crea- 
tive activity has arisen out of its first crude 
beginnings to its present height of realized 
attainment. And because this process re- 
flects the essential nature of man, it shows 
the various stages which each man as 
member of the organic whole of humanity 
must necessarily pass through in the 
course of his development; though these 
stages will obviously be compressed into 
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infinitely lesser periods of time, and the 
individual’s passage through them be 
facilitated by the greater capacity which 
he inherits from his ancestors, and the 
sum of which increasses with each genera- 
tion. 

The history of the developing activities 
of man shows that the series of manipula- 
tions which each single-work of man de- 
mands between the first and final attack 
of the hand upon its material, is reflected 
in the total process of culture. It points 
out the irreversible law of continuity,— 
shows how to-day grows out of yesterday, 
and demonstrates that development is a 
total process of self-conditioning activity. 
It teaches,furthermore,that the functions of 
the mind are strengthened with and 
through the activity of the physical 
organs, and that the bodily instrumentali- 
ties never develop themselves apart from 
the influence of the mind, and without the 
factor of will. In a word, the lesson is 
that culture is the result of mutual activity 
of mind and body, or of thought and deed, 
and can never be produced by the one- 
sided, intellectual work, at present exclu- 
sively demanded by the school. 

The work of mankind as a connected 
whole, shows the gradual strengthening 
and development of man himself. Each 
single power,—each separate faculty 
needed succession of exercises to capaci- 
tate it for the adequate performance of its 
special work. Thus the sense of form and 
the sense of color,—the sense of order, 
proportion and symmetry, the mastery of 
material, etc., etc., are developed through 
numberless exertions whose results as af- 
fecting general culture depend essentially 
upon logic, i. e., upon a true succession in 
the respective exercises. Neither the 
Pyramids nor the Grecian Temple could 
have been built until man had passed 
through the physical and psychical pro- 
cesses which they imply and demand. 

The exact knowledge of this process 
shown in human works, together with the 
natural development of human powers and 
capacities which it involves, makes it pos- 
sible through comparison to determine the suc- 
cession of the exercises which each particular 
organ of the body, and each particular 
power and aptitude of the mind, according 
to its own nature, needs for its normal de- 
velopment. 

This, indeed, would furnish us an 
alphabet ot work which would infuse into 
the exercises given to children an educa- 
tional value. But if the logical succession 
of nature, as reflected in the process of 














human culture, is broken through caprice, 


there can be no claim to an education in 
conformity with nature, and the individual 
man must continue to repeat, more or less, 
the errors which icr experience sake cuuld 
not be spared the race. 

The God-given ‘nature of man cannot 
be compelled to that which is antagonistic 
to its normal development without crip. 
pling of its powers. Intellectual exertion 
divorced from productive work,or mechan- 
ical work divorced from _ intellectual 
activity, will always destroy the harmony 
of nature, and result in evil, sin, and mis- 
ery. 

The combination of intellectual activity 
with manual work is the significant fea- 
ture of the Froebelian Method. 

I. It offers a carefully prepared material 
corresponding alike with the proposed 
end, and with the powers of the child 
throughout the progressive stages of child- 
hood; it follows, moreover, a systematic 
arrangement supplying successively un- 
divided solids, divided solids, and em- 
bodied planes, lines and points. These 
forms are so considered as to prepare, 
through concrete experiences, for mathe- 
matical conceptions. 

II. Instead of a pattern for imitation, it 
gives directions which /ead the child to free 
transformation. In other words, it teaches 
the application of a law which lies at the 
foundation of all formative processes, in- 
cluding even the oganic process of nature 
which rests upon conformity to law, yet 
implies no constraint in the tree applica- 
tion of law. As the definite relationships 
of form and number in the various orders 
of the vegetable world do not interfere 
with the countless variations of form and 
color in plants, even of the same species, 
so the formative activity of the child can 
produce countless combinations of form 
and color without violating the laws of 
symmetry and production. With the same 
colored strips of paper may be woven the 
most varied figures,—figures of three or 
four sides,—figures marked by acute or 
obtuse angles,—and with different colors 
may be made the most varied combinations 
of shades and tints, The square folding 
paper, the mathematical tablets, the sticks, 
in fact, the whole of the occupation mate- 
rial of the kindergarten afford to the child 
opportunity for the representation of the 
greatest variety of practical and artistic 
forms, yet do not interfere with his free- 
dom by the prescription of any definite 
form or color. Thus is giver a field for 
the spontaneous play of the childish im- 
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agination, The regulative element in the 
development of forms is afforded by the 
squared Tables, slates and paper. By 
means of this net-work, the child is en- 
abled to fix a center around which the 
parts of his figures may be harmoniously 
grouped, iu accordance with the logical 
jaw, thesis, antithesis and synthesis The 
position of the part is determined by the 
Jaw that, whenever a cube, tablet, or stick 
is placed in a certain position above the 
center a similar form shall be placed in 
the same relative position below the cen- 
ter, and the directions right and left, as 
mediation of the above and below shali be 
similarly used. Thus are constantly pro- 
duced symmetrical figures whose variation 
islett to the free initiative of the child. 
All formative activity, however, consists 
in the ordering of parts to a whole. 

Il. The Froebelian method teaches the 
universal qualities of matter as form, color, 
size, number, direction, weight,  etc., 
through the manipulation of material. It 
is not content with the mere observation 
or sensible perception of these qualities, 
but requires their direct and practical ap- 
plication in the various exercises of pro- 
ductive activity. 

The conformity to law, above insisted 
upon, finds its application to the totality 
of the qualities ot material things, and be- 
comes, therefore, a guide to artistic pro- 
duction in all the varied forms of material. 
The contrast demanded is found in color, 
by the opposition of light and dark, med- 
iated by the intervening tints of the color 
scale; in size, through three different 
sizes of the same object, the largest and 
smallest being the antithesis, whose rela- 
tionship is indicated by the connecting 
object of medium size;—in the sound 
scale the extremes of high and low are 
mediated by the intervening tones. 
Through the constant application of this 
law, even the three-year-old child learns 
to form combinations by the union of op- 
posites ; thus his intellectual and zsthetic 
powers are kept in constant activity, and 
yet are never overstrained, and his crea- 
tive capacity develops with incredible 
rapidity. Together with these intellectual 
results is acquired a skill of hand unat- 
tainable by any other method, and the 
preparation for which is given in the fin- 
ger plays of infancy. 

Finally, the kindergarten method makes 
it possible to trace simple conceptions or 
abstractions back to concrete experiences. 

Without observation and demonstration, 
itis impossible to give a clear and con- 
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vincing explanation of the application of 
the method. The work produced by 
young children trained according to this 
method only wakens in the uninitiated 
doubts as to the possibility of its being 
done without help. If the question were 
not one of logical productivity, the power 
of which, like the powers of sight and 
hearing, ¢s Gorn ta man, it would be impos- 
sible to bring children of the kindergarten 
age to the conscious application of this 
law. By compulsion, such'results are ab- 
solutely unattainable. It is only because 
Froebel applies the universal law according 
to which the nature of man develops and un- 
folds to education, that the almost miracu- 
lous results of the kindergarten method 
are conceivable or possible. Only through 
the application of this law can we success- 
fully combat the effeminacy, which is the 
disease of our age, and the germs of which 
are too often planted in early childhood. 
Early activity, and even a certain degree 
of strain, is needed, if a healthy energy 
and robustness are to conquer the present 
physical and moral weakness and self-in- 
dulgence. 


It must be evident that the mechanical 
work of the existing school work 
shops can in no sense yield these results. 
There is immense difference, for instance, 
between scroll drawing (which is the most 
nearly zesthetic of the occupations of such 
schools) done by a pattern previously 
traced on the wood,—and the same occu- 
pation, when as made possible by the kin- 
dergarten method, the children themselves 
invent the design which they afterwards 
execute. 

Obviously, the application of this law 
alike in the kindergarten and in the 
family must, in the first instance, be very 
incomplete, both because the general com- 
prehension of the method itself is very de- 
fective, and because its complete realiza- 
tion is interfered with by lack of the aid 
it should receive from home and school. 
Among the numerous kindergartens now 
planted in all countries, there are very 
few which are carried on truly in accord- 
ance with method. Some persons go so 
far as to declare that Froebel’s method 
(and with it the logical sequence of exer- 
cises ) is pedantic, and should be discarded, 
as not suitable for children. Such persons 
introduce arbitrarily one and another of 
the kindergarten exercises, capriciously 
leave out some entirely, and intermix 


trivial games and toys which may have 
their place in the family, but certainly 
should not be allowed to take up any of 
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the.already too short time allotted to the 
kindergarten. Indeed, in order that Froe- 
bel’s method might attain its consummate 
results, it would be necessary to postpone 
regular school work for two years beyond 
the age at which it is at present begun, and 
devote these two years to the realization 
of the kindergarten in an intermediate 
class which should prepare the children 
for school. 


The training for practical and domestic 
lite which children unquestionably require 
belongs to the duty of mothers and their 
representatives. The most that can be 
conceded is that it might, in part, be intro- 
duced into school gardens and gardens for 
youth, when the first fundamental period 
ot childhood is complete, and capacity for 
work of all kinds, including household 
work, has been attained. The so-called 
improvements of the kindergarten which 
are being made here and there are really 
destructive of the kindergarten method,— 
i. e., destructive of one of the greatest dis- 
coveries of our age. 

Such public institutions as School-Gar- 
dens, School Work Shops, and _ the 
play-grounds connected with them, must, 
in order to fulfil their end, keep 
constantly before them practical zsthetic 
culture and the refreshment of body and 
mind. The kindergarten whose object is 
to lay the foundation for a normal process 
of education, must remain purely methodical, 
in order, through method, to develop in- 
dividual initiative,—the power of combi- 
nation and invention, and in general the 
capacity of creative productivity. Child- 
hood’s unconscious lesson to us is that 
what ts undeveloped can, without guidance, 
never be free, but left to itself, must inevita- 
bly fall into caprice. Guidance capaci- 
tates for freedom 

It is a dominant error of our age to de- 
mand freedom where the capacity for free- 
dom is still lacking. From unused and 
undirected powers has sprung the now 
uncontrollable revolutionary impulse,— 
powers which finding no creative and con- 
structive application have given them- 
selves to the work of destruction. As the 
wild forces of nature work destructively 
when not controlled by the mind and hand 
of man, and utilized in the service of the 

.good and beautiful, so is it also with the 
powers and passions of human nature 
itself. Their destined work ‘is the con- 
quest and regeneration of the earth, and 
when they are not fulfilling this end, they 
-fall a prey to that lust of destruction 
which in our days has degenerated still 





further into self-corruption and ruin. Its 
remedy lies in an education adapted to the 
times, and which shall develop from the 
earliest period of life the power of pro. 
ductive activity. The one-sided brain. 
work of the schools, divorced from knowl. 
edge of the actual conditions of Jife, and 
unaccompanied by the discipline and 
training of the will through action, pro- 
duction and creation, forces the tumultu- 


ous energy of youth into chimeras and. 


follies, which exhaust its best powers, and 
often plunge their victim into mental and 
moral ruin. 

It is verily time to guard the rising gen- 
eration against this besetting danger, by 
guiding the powers /which left to them. 
selves will run into error and excess) into 
the healthy paths of productive activity. 
Creative power developed from the begin- 
ning of life will enable the new genera. 
tion to work constructively instead of 
destructively in the social organism, and 
in the higher rights resulting from the 
legitimate exercise of power the tumultu 
ous heart of youth will first rest. 


*Heretofore it has been impossible to re- 
alize the demand made by many thinkers 
(and emphatically expressed by Herbart) 
that education should aid the individual 
to respect in his experience the exper- 
ience of the race. There were lack- 
ing both the key to this experience and 
the practical means for its reflection in 
the processes of education. Now that 
through the insight and practical adap- 
tation of Froebel both have been given 
to the world, it would be a crime against 
the children, now growing towards a life 
of struggle, if the new principle and the 
means of its application should remain still 
neglected and our youth be condemned to 
the slavery of mechanical exercises, in- 
stead of being trained tothat free creative- 
ness which is the realization of the essential 
nature of man. 

Art is at once the freest creation of man 
and that which yields the highest reward 
to human effort. It has been the main 
lever of civilization throughout the course 
of the world’s history, and its agency asa 
civilizing factor is specially remarked in 
the present age. Its beneficent mission, 
however, can never be realized until the 
earliest period of lite is utilized in paving 
the way for technical dexterity and until 
work is transformed into free activity and 
elevated into love of creation. 

Our laborers can demand of society no 
higher right than an education to labor. 
This isa right which no political right 
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can outweigh. Preparation for the future 


_yocation is the most important factor in 
‘the preservation and happiness of life, and 


just because such preparation cannot be 

iven to the children of the laboring class- 
es by. their parents, the duty of providing 
it devolves imperatively upon society and 
the State. 

It becomes more evident every day that 
the tendency of educational effort is in 
this direction, but the advocates of the re- 
form employ mistaken and inadequate 
means for the realization of this end, and 
overlook the one instrumentality without 
which the problem is insoluble. The so- 
lution lies not in increased knowledge, 
but in increased practical capacity, and 
herewith the restoration of the lost har 
mony in the cultivation and application 
of human powers and the renewal of their 
original creativness. 


With this solution will arise a young 
generation strong to grapple with great 
questions of society and of state and capa- 
ble of bringing about the regeneration of 
art. 


This constructive activity will destroy 
youthful chimeras, revolutionary fancies, 
and utopian ideals better than all mere 
abstract theorizing and sermonizing. 

Therefore let there be erected every- 
where school workshops which shall 
give scope to the instructive creativity of 
youth,—but let there be no schools where 
the vital energies of the young shall be 
enslaved to mechanical work and ground 
down into the dust of the commonplace 
and conventional. Though the method 
suggested may seem inadequate to produce 
so great a reform, it is nevertheless one of 
the instrumentalities which cannot be 
neglected if the instinct of progress is to 
be diverted from its present false direc- 
tion, and the threatened subversion of all 
order and all morality is to be averted.* 


=»>oe~ 


The Training of the Hand. 





BY W. N. HAILMANN. 


There are in Froebel’s educational 
scheme, as I understand it, several points 
which do not as yet receive, even at the 
hand of earnest friends, the attention they 
deserve, although they constitute in reality 
the greater portion of the distinctively 





*The first Froebel School Garden, together with 
School Workshop and Playground, as legitimate 
outcome and continuation of the kindergarten, was 
established by the “ Allgemeine Erziehungs Verein ” 
in Dresden on the 25th of April, 1881. 








characteristic features of the scheme. One 
of these isthe training of the hand in the 
control of outer material, in the expression 
of thought, the accomplishment of inner 
purpose, or the gratification of wants and 
desires. The “granting of individual 
freedom to teacher and -pupil,” and the 
cultivation of sense-perception as the de- 
velopment of mental growth “are indeed 
essential; yet they avail comparatively lit- 
tle unless the hand is trained” to assert 
and enrich the freedom, and unless the 
sense-perception is strengthened from 
within through the reflex influence of ef- 
fort to arrange, modify or transform sur- 
rounding objects and materials in the out- 
ward expression of inner forms of mental 
life. 


A similar reflex influence comes from 
the expression of ideas in words. Every 
one has felt how his ideas of things are 
cleared up by such attempts to clothe them 
in suitable words for the comprehension 
of others. Every teacher has noticed this 
in his pupils and has himself felt the truth 
of the adage, Docendo discimus. This, in- 
deed, is the redeeming feature of recita- 
tions, if they are so conducted that the 
pupil is enabled and induced to give utter- 
ance to what he himself thinks concerning 
the things learned or memorized. 


But this influence is increased a hun- 
dred-fold when the hand is recognized as 
an organ of expression. Who does not 
remember how much he is indebted for his 
mental growth to the busy hands of child- 
hood; what progress he made in hydrau- 
lics with the help of the water-wheels he 
whittled from shingles and set to work at 
the brook side; how he gathered ideas of 
the buoyancy of air and water, and of the 
force of the wind from his boat and kite- 
building; what knowledge he acquired of 
the materials used, of the ideas of form 
and number involved in the construction 
of these playthings; how successfully he 
studied geometry upon cakes and slices of 
apples, clay or dough? or how in “idle” 
moments his mind, feeding upon the plas- 
tic residue of busy hours, practiced the art 
of turning over his acquirements in the 
imagination, of freeing them from the 
dross of materialness, of culling from his 
past attainments aspirations for higher 
ones in the future, of forming purposes, 
devising plans and inventing contrivances 
for their realization? It seems as if the 
efforts of the mind in controlling and{euid- 
ing the hand in these matters were repaid 
a hundred-fold, not only in clearer insight 
obtained into all the details of form, num- 
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ber, composition, characteristics and rela- 
tionships of the materials used and of the 
objects of use or fancy aimed at, but in 
nobler aspirations, higher hopes, growing 
firmness of purpose, calmer self-reliance, 
deeper enthusiasm and a nearer approach 
to all-sided freedom. 


It may be possible to give the child a 
fair idea of a square by showing him 
squares of paper, square figures, square 
objects, by skillful instruction and judi- 
cious questioning on the details of the 
form; but all this is mere moonshine when 
compared with the noonday light that is 
poured into the pupil’s mind on the sub- 
ject by the actual handling of squares, by 
using them in the construction of various 
more or less complex forms of which the 
square is an element, by drawing squares 
singly or in symmetrical groups, by cut- 
ting such forms from paper, paste-board 
or wood, or fashioning them from clay . or 
wax, and, better still, by leading the child 
to use the square in the construction of 
objects of interest to him, of contrivances 
for his own use or pleasure; in short, by 
permitting the child to “live with” the 
square, as Froebel would say, i. e.,to make 
amerry, adaptable, usetul, reliable com- 
panion of it. There would be immense 
gain for the school in yielding to the 
child’s constant request, when he sees us 
do something, “Let me do it.” Such pro- 
cedure, joined with wise guidance, would 
bring results whose extent and bearings it 
is impossible to foretell. 


It is said, “There must be an in-leading 
before there can bean out-leading prccess” 
in mental development. This istrue ina 
certain sense. It is true that the child 
cannot express what is ~ot in the mind, 
and it is truethat the con:ents of the mind, 
so to speak, are conditicued upon impres- 
sions from an outer world; but little good 
can come from dividing the pupil’s time 
into in-leading and out-leading periods. 
In-leading and out-leading,impression and 
expression, are in their last elements 
almost simultaneous; every impression 
produces at once an outward re-action—a 
tendency to expression. In the infant we 
notice this in the aimless movements of 
the entire muscular system when the first 
sensations strike the mind. Later, it is 
shown in the busy tongue and hands and 
feet of the little two and three and four- 
year-old explorers, discoverers, inventors, 
laborers, manufacturers, “papas and mam- 
mas ”’—everlasting and universal busy— 
bodies. The school, instead of suppress- 


ing these tendencies in children should 





ae 


foster them, direct and guide them, should 
put them into right channels and keep 
them from going astray or running to 
waste. Only in this way the school can 
give the child the habit of true virtue, 
which translates every worthy thought at 
once into productive, creative life, and 
renders conduct the full and true repre- 
sentation of insight. 


The objection that there is not time for 
these things counts for nothing, because, 
indeed, they involve a gain of time. Hours 
spent in old methods with efforts to bol- 
ster up an artificial sort of attention will 
be saved for vigorous, progressive work 
in the truest sense of the word. With the 
help of work, in the sense in which Froebel 
uses it, the children will do in the school 
what they do to our astonishment at home 
before entering school, viz., “pick up” 
hundreds of things—even reading,writing, 
arithmetic—thoroughly, without anybody 
knowing how they got hold of them, only 
they will do this at school more syste- 
matically, more certainly, more safely; and 
what they learn they will not have to un- 
learn. 


Take any of Froebel’s occupations; e, 
e., the folding-paper in its three forms,— 
square, triangular and circular; construct 
with it one of the so-called “schools” of 
fold, viz., cutting and pasting, or of fold- 
ing and drawing, following out its possi- 
bilities, and you will agree with me that it 
furnishes complete text*books and prac- 
tice-books for arithmetic, geometry and 
drawing. There is not an operation in 
arithmetic that cannot be performed, nor 
a proposition in geometry that cannot be 
solved with its help; and in drawing it 
opens a field which no series of manuals 
has yet encompassed. And then if we pass 
from the folding-sheet to its derivatives, 
—the card—board, the veneer, etc.,—our 
opportunities for doing, for translating 
thought and fancy into outer reality, have 
no end. 


Indeed, the importance of the plastic 
expression of ideas during the earlier 
phases of school lite cannot well be over- 
estimated. In due time drawing and other 
forms of art that deal with the symbols of 
things will largely take its place; but at 
no period can drawing wholly supply the 
need of forms of manual activity in which 
there is actual transformation, application 
or use of some material to be truly han- 
dled and worked, in which the results are 
not merely the symbols of things, but 
things themselves. 
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SCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS, 


SCHOOL-ROOM CLASSICS. 


Vol. I. Unconscious Turtion: by Bishop Hunting- 
ton. 


Il. THe Arr oF QurstTiontna: By J. G. Fitch. 


III. Toe Pariosopny or Scroon DisciPiine: 
by John Kennedy. 


IV. THe Arr oF SECURING ATTENTION: by J. 
G. Fitch. 


Vy. Learnina anpD Hearty: By Benjamin 
Ward Richardson. 


(Other Volumes in preparation.) 


Uniformly. bound in convenient form. Fifteen 
cents each. 


, 

It is designed to publish in this series only such 
brief monograms as have been a accepted 
as the best thought on a given subject. Of the vol- 
umes issued, the following extracts will show the 
general opinion of the press. 


I, Unconscious Tuition. If the subsequent 
numbers hold any comparison with this incomp:ra- 
bly excellent paper by Mr. Huntington, they will be 
a valuable addition to the literature of every grade. 
—New England Journal of Education, The most 
masterly essay upon true education that we ever read, 
and we know that no teacher can study it and be- 
come embued with its spirit: without becoming the 
better for it.—Practical Teacher, Chicago. This is 
one of those suggestive studies which only men of 
profoundly thoughtful cast of mind are capable of 
producing. ‘True, it deals only with matters which 
toa practical teacher are of daily occurrence: but 
a perusal of the essay at once awakens one to the 
consciousness that what he or she has been seeing 
and noting for years, has, after all, been only dimly 
seen, and most imperfectly noted.—Hducationai 
News, Hdinburgh, Scotland. = 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, PUBLISHER, SYRACUSE, N. Y. , 














SCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS. 
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II. THe Art oF QuestioninG. This is the 
abridged form of a little work published some years 
ago by Professor Fitch, when Master of the Borough 
Road Training School, London, from which he 
yassed to the position of one of Her Majesty’s In- 
pectors of Schools. He is an able man, and was a 
*killful practical teacher. The ‘‘ Art of Question- 
sng” will be found to contain many hints and sug- 
,estions that will be helpful in school-room manage- 
ment.—Popular Science Monthly. Mr. Fitch who is 
happily inside his subject and as clear as a bell, * * 
shows by precept and example how a teacher may 
develop iaterest, connect new knowledge with what 
has already been attained, stimulate mental action, 
and put a living spirit into the exercises.—Christian 
Register. 

III. Tok Puiosopny or Scuoor DisciPLine. 
This paper is clear and logical and goes down to the 
very foundation.— Utica Morning Herald. The idea 
of erecting a new science upon what is commonly 
known as_school-discipline, will strike many as 
highly dignifying a very ordinary and inferior ele- 
ment of education. Even a casual perusal of this 
little book will open the eyes of such people, and 
reveal to them almost a world of new ideas in con- 
nection with this single subject.—Syracuse Hvening 
Journal. 


IV. THe Art or SecurtNG ATTENTION. It is 
itself an exemplification of the problem discussed, 
for the first page fixes the attention, so that the 
reader never wearies till he gets to the last, and 
then wishes that the end had not come so soon.— 
Maryland School Journal. Well worth one dollar to 
any teacher.—Hclectic Teacher. 


V. LEARNING AND Heattu. This is a timel 
topic, ably treated. We commend heartily this 
series of brief papers; they have all been excellent. 
—WN. #. Journal of Education. This little pocket- 
book of about forty pages is certainly worth many 
times its weight in gold.—clectic Teacher. A 
classic worthy of a permanent place in American 
literature.—Barnes’s Educational Monthly. 
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KINDERGARTEN Goons. 





GIFTS, MATERIAL, LITERATURE, 


FURNITURE, AND STATIONERY 


Better and Cheaper than Eastern or Imported Articles. 


PHILIP A. 
PRICE LISTS FREE. 


MEINBERG, 


505 Jackson St., 


ST. LOUIS, Missouri. 





SECURE THE BEST AND MOST THOROUGH TRAINING. 


THE DETROIT TRAINING CLASS 


FOR LRINDERGARIINERS 


will open October 16th, and continue eight months, with daily sessions 
and ample opportunity for the observation of work. 


Address: 


251-259 Lafayette St., - - 


W. N. HAILMANN, 


od DETROIT, MICH. 





THE SCHOOL BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS.—C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


TRE SCHOOL BULLETIN GLOBES, 


We keep constantly in stock and on exhibition all the styles of globes mentioned below. We cor. 
dially invite all teachers and school-officers who can do so to call at our office and examine them, Bg 
pecially would we ask them to compare these globes in beauty and strength with those of other manufac 
turers. We make no charge for boxing and shipping, and warrant every globe sold to be exactly as_ repre. 
sented. The globes are entirely new, showing the latest political divisions and annexation of Alaska 
Alsace and Lorraine, the position of the Atlantic Cable, etc. The Ocean Currents are represented, and 
the water is colored blue, thus making the globe handsomer and less easily soiled than one upow which 
the water is white. The styles are as follows: 
STYLE A 


a plain globe simply mounted on an axie, the globe 
itseli being precieely like the more expensive 
styles. The earth is inclined at the angle of 233¢9, 
@ and the political divisions are clearly shown. 
PRICES: 


No. 1, diameter 3 inches,...........§ 1 2 
“oe 2, “oo 5 os 2 25 














“ 3, “ 6 “ ae ne 
ue, “ieee a eer 
We have also a 6 inch Pasteboard Globe, strong 
and handsome for the price, sent boxed by mail 
POSTYLE B uiffers from Style A chiefly in th 
writes T ers from Style A chiefly in the 
STYLE B. addiiion of a semi-meridian. 
PRICES: 


No. 11, diam. 6 inches, $5 59 
os 12, oe 8 oe q 50 















HN ~ 

STYLE E is a new style / Ais! 
of tripod, compact, strong Hf ie 
and neat. The horizon is v/, ia : 
fixed. They are shippea al- LAs ; 
ready set. up. and the box 

serves as a Case to protect 
~ them from injury when not 


in use. 
PRICES : 
No. 41, diam. 8 inches, $12 00 
“ 42, “- 12 “ 80 00 








STYLE E. 


STYLE F is lower in height than the preceding and of a different pattern, bat 
like it is «hipped already set up and is in every way a most desirable piece of appara. 
tus. Price: No. 51, diameter 12 inches, $30.00. 

STYLE H. We beg to call attention of Teachers and Trustees to onr new 
Righieen-luch Globe. Among its pointe of superiority are the following: THE 
: RICE. Hitherto globes larger than 12 inch have been simply out of the reach 
; of ordinary schools. ‘The prices have been never less than $60.. and for raised 
tandard, fu’) ted, like the globe we offer,rarely less tha: $100—a 12 inch globe 

of the same style selling for $40. This difference is partly owing to cost of manu- 
facture, the 18 inch being larger than the 12inch in the proportion of (18) to (12), 
or 27% to 8—more than three times as large. But it was also due somewhat to the 
small demand, few firms selling 
more than adozen a year. We are 
convinced that it is safe to lower 
the price in anticipatton of much 
larger sales, and have manufactured 
in one lot One Hundred Eighteen- 
Inch Globes, which we offer, care- 
fally — in crates for ehipping 
at Thirty-five Dollars each,a not un- 
usual price for a twelve-inch globe. 


NEW FEATURES. 


These globes have certain patented. features 
which render them superior to all others. 

On the upper side of a semicircular bar are 
ines through which slides that part of the 
MERIDIAN which holds the Globe. By a 
thumb-screw in one of the lugs the Globe is 
held at any required angle. e semicircular 
bar turns in a conical bearing at the centre 


ofa tripod. 

The HORIZON isa narrow band of brass, 
on which are plainly marked the Degrees of 
Longitude and their numbers, the Signs of the 
Zodiac, Months and days. This Horizon is 
80 light that it conceals but a very small por- 
tion of the globe, when inits proper place for 
the demonstration of problems, etc.; and, 
that it may be entirely out of the way when 
not in use, IT 18 HINGED TO THE FRAME IN SUCH 
4 MANNER THAT IT WILL HANG AS REPRE- 
SENTED IN THE RIGHT HAND FIGURE, THUS 
PEEMITTING 4% UNOBSTRUCTED VIEW OF THE 
PLAIN GLOBE, The Meridian is in two parts, 
one of them supporting the Globe, the other 
adds t yay the pivots at the axis of the 
Globe. It isa light band graduated and num- 
bered for the Degrees of Latitude. The Hori- 
zon, Meridian and Hour Circle are polished 
and nickel-plated. The frames are of iron, 
finished in green and bronze. In_ lightness, 
strength, grace and ee we believe these 
globes are qualed ie work hip is 
of the very best, and every part is fully 
warranted. == 

These es are always on view at thsi == 
office, and can be shipped on the day ordered. 


Co. W. BARDEEN, 
Publisher, SSIES 
Syracuse, N. Y. STYLE H, Horizon and 











Meridian turned back. 





STYLBS 8H, Horizon and Meridian in place. 
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OMPANY 


STILL LEADS WITH THE 


ARCEST BUCCY 
WANKENCTIORY 


IN THE WORLD. 


AND SELL THE BEST 
BUGGY ON THE GLOBE 
FOR THE MONEY. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
AND TESTIMONIALS OF 


HUNDREDS OF LIVERYMEN 
WHO HAVE USED THEM 
=hy— ADDRESS «tei 


COLUMBUS CS 


Be ‘sure, before buying, to examine 








the Name Plate to be found on the rear 
of every buggy manufactured by_us, for 
none are genuine unless they bear the 
name of 


COLUMBUS BUGGY COMPANY, 
COLUMBUS. OHIO. 


Many inferior goods are offered as 
Columbus Buggies, and care should be 
used to distinguish between “Columbus 
Buggies” and Columbus Buggy Co.’s 
Buggies. 
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KINDERGARTEN 
Gills, and Occupation Materia) 


. 
THE ATTENTION OF ALL KINDERGARTNERS IS INVITED TO 
THE SUPERIOR LINE OF MATERIAL Manufactured by 


BRADLEY c& CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

Those who have used these goods during the past years 
are united in their praise, and many of the prominent Kinder. 
gartners do not hesitate to say that they are superior to any 
other in the worid. We were the first makers of this material 
in this country, and for more than ten years have constantly 
—— devising and perfecting machinery for its accurate manu. | 

‘acture 

The following are some of the specialties and points of ex. 
cellence in our goods. 

ACCURACY—the one thing necessary to satisfactory 
results in this method. 

NEATNESS AND CARE in preparation and packing. 

PRICKED SEWING CARDS, now become almost a 
necessity. 

PARQUETRY PAPERS for the seventh gift. 

TABLETS FOR SEVENTH GIFT, in light and dark woods 
and on geometric principles. 

RULED CUTTING PAPERS. 

PIN STICKING CUSBION OR TABLET 

MRS.HAILMANN’S SECOND GIFT BEADS. 

MRS. HAILMANN’S LENTILS. 

OUR BEAUTIFUL PAPERS in Eighty colors and shade 
of remarkable purity. 

COLORED STICKS for EIGHTH GIFT. 

IMPROVED STEEL WEAVING NEEDLE. 

ENGRAVED NETTED CARDS with margin. 

ACCURATE ENGINE RULED DRAWING or NETTED 
PAPERS with margin. 

ENGINE RULED SLATES with margin. F 

The limits of a magazine adverti t preclude the ent 
meration of these goods in detail. Send for illustrated cate 
logue if you are not already using our material. 


MILTON BRADLEY & CoO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Broww’s Practical Portfolio. 


Having purchased the entire right to njanufacture this 
popular form of writing-book, Iam now ready to fill orders. 
Announcement of improvements will be nade in a subse- 
quent number of the BULLETIN. 


GC. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 





Text-Books Purchased. 


I am prepared to purchase copies of second-hand and 
sample text-books. Address, giving names of books and 
dates of editions, ; 
C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


KINDERGAR TNERS TRAINED AT 
State Norma! School, Oswego, N. Y. Send 


for circulars. 
t 
are the best and 
OUR SCHOOL AIDS cneapece”cye'em 
known for condusiing schools in good order. 
Kach set contains 159 pretty Chromo Credit 
Cards, 50 beautiful Chromo Ment Cards, and 
12 extra fine large Chromo Excelsior Cards, 
rice per set ,$1. Teacher’s School Reward 
ards, No. 4, roses, flowers, etc., 8 cts. per 
doz.—No. 5, pretty budding flowers, 10 cts.— 
No. 6, ———— roses, etc., 12 cts.— No. 7%, 
beautiful hand boquet designs 15 cts.—No. 8, 
(arge sizes) — fine blooming flowers, 20 cts. 
No. 9, beautiful moss rose designs on gold 
background, 25 cts.—No. 11, extra fine designe 
of beautiful flowers, etc.. 50 cts. Samples, 9 
cts—All post-paid oy mail. Circulars free. 
Address, Pua:xtx Pus. Co., Warren, Pa, 











